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specimens of what was called * fine' printing.
After the lapse of a century, we begin to see that
though the type and press-work were all that could
be desired, and placed the English printers on a
level with the best of those on the Continent, there
was something radically wrong with the production
of illustrated books. Whether it was due to the
ink, or to the paper, or, as some suppose, to in-
sufficient drying, in all these sumptuous volumes
the oil has worked out of the illustrations, leaving
an ugly brown stain on the opposite pages, and
totally destroying the appearance of the books.
This applies not only to large and small illustrations,
but in many cases to the ornamental wood blocks
used for head and tail pieces. In Macklin's Bible
and in the * Milton ' printed at the Shakespeare
Press, this discoloration has completely ruined
what were undoubtedly, when they came from the
press, extremely beautiful works.

Before leaving the work of the eighteenth century,
a word or two must be said about the private presses
that were at work during that time. The first place
must, of course, be given to that at Strawberry Hill.
None of the curious hobbies ridden by Horace
Walpole became him better, or was more useful,
than his fancy for running a printing-press. He
was not devoid of taste, and though no doubt he
might have done it better, he carried this idea out
very well. The productions of his press are good
examples of printing, and are far above any of the